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Incorporating Empire 


VISIT TO NIGERIA 


Left: Mr. R. Sorensen, M.P., 
and Dr. Rita Hinden with the 
Awujale of Ijebu-Ode and his 
Council. In the back row are 
the younger “members—school 
teachers, clerks, etc.—zho 
have been brought into the 
Council .as part of the move to- 
wards the democratisation of 
local government. 


Right: With the Working 
Committee of the Nigerian 
T.U.C. at Lagos. In the 
centre is Mr. Maurice Cole, 
Chairman of the T.U.C., 
and Mr. Adio-Moses, Secre- 
tary, is seated second from 
the right. 


WITH OR WITHOUT BITTERNESS? 


N 1776, when tensiom between Britain and her 

American’‘Colonies was at its height, Adam 
Smith wrote in his Wealth of Nations : ‘To pro: 
pose that Great Britain should volyntarily give up 
all authority over her colonies . . . 
propose such ® measure as never was and never 
will-be adopted by any. nation_in.-the world: << 
The most visionary enthusiast would scarce be 
capable of proposing such. a measures: -But aé it 
was adopted, he added, ‘the natural affection of 
the colonies to the mother country, which, perhaps, 
our late dissensions have well nigh extinguished, 
would quickly revive.’ And, his day-dream con- 
cluded, ‘ instead of turbulent and factious subjects,’ 
they would ‘ become our most faithful, affectionate 
and generous allies.’ 


It is the best part of two centuries since Adam 
Smith indulged in his visionary enthusiasm; to- 
day the vision is a political reality. Britain volun- 
tarily gave up all authority over India. In ‘our 
late dissensions ’ 
Britain and Indians had indeed been ‘ well nigh 
extinguished.’ But the affection has revived, 
remarkably quickly, and the Indian people are 
transforming themselves from ‘turbulent and 
factious subjects’ into ‘ faithful, affectionate and 
generous allies.’ 


Indeed, generosity has been the key-note of 
Pandit Nehru’s attitude in the recent remarkable 
Conference of Commonwealth Prime Ministers in 
London. The Conference concluded with the pro- 
nouncement that India had decided to remain with- 
in the Commonwealth. Perhaps the most signifi- 
cant of all the words that have been written and 
uttered about this historic decision were Nehru’s 
own remarks in a public speech after the Confer- 
ence had ended. 

Gandhi would have approved of the way in which 
the London Prime Ministers’ Conference had worked 
—no party creating’ difficulties or humiliations, and 

, yet holding on to what it considered vital; as nearly 

as possible a non-violent approach to difficult pro- 
blems. That is a great thing in a world in which we 
have repeatedly seen victory followed by intense 
bitterness, hatred and disillusionment that was worse 
than defeat. To achieve something without bitter- 
ness ts often more important than to achteve much 
more with st. 

What is the essence of India’s new agreement? 
In the past the Commonwealth countries could be 
recognised in two ways—they all owed a common 
allegiance to the Crown; and the Crown was the 
symbol of their free association. India has now 
rejected the common allegiance. She is to be an 


would be to . 


the good relations between. 


independent sovereign republic, but she. will con- 
tinue to accept the King as the symbol of her free 
association andas the Head of.the Commonwealth. 
India will’ no longet have a Governor-General 
appointed by the King, but will have her own 
‘ President. In all other respects she remains prac- 
- tically associated: with the Commonwealth exactly 
as Canada, Australia, and the rest. 


“x If'this had notproved possible*the Common- 


wealth might in the end have become—as the 
Manchester Guardian has expressed it—‘an asso- 
ciation of the Anglo-Saxon partners devoted to 
defending their place in the world.’ But by this 
decision the Commonwealth now cuts across 
nation, race and colour. ‘It is an organisation 
which, looks to a period in world history subse- 
quent to that of the hypertrophied nationalism of 
to-day.’ Yet it might easily have been otherwise. 
In the same month of India’s decision, Ireland 
finally seceded from the Commonwealth. The 
bitterness which Nehru deplored still remains 
there, always ready to flare out again. 


The great question-mark now surrounding the 
remaining Colonies is ‘when they too eventually 
achieve independence, will it be with or without 
bitterness?’ It is so far a cry from the spirit of 
Nehru and Gandhi to the torrent of hatred which 
is being preached in some quarters of, say, West 
Africa, to-day. ‘Our subject this evening,’ said 
a lecturer on the Gold Coast a couple of months 
ago, ‘is The Weapon of Hatred in our National 
Struggle. I say with bitterness, that we must hate 
British imperialism. We hate the system ; we hate 
the individual, too. We are going to see that that 
system is changed. The weapon of hatred is a 
necessity to see that that is done. Hate any man 
who tells you to be satisfied with your lot under 
Colonial rule. Hate him, and hate even his 
shadow. We should have a great weapon which 
is the weapon of bitter hatred. Hate with all your 
might ...’ and so on. In a brief report of the 
speech, the word hate is used 27 times! 


We in Britain can learn the lessons of our - 
Indian experience—of our mistakes, stretching 
over centuries, and our successes which are only 
threesyears old. They are written clear and large 
and we must learn from them, in every one of our 
dealings with peoples who have still not achieved 
independence. But the Colonial peoples also have 
the lessons of India before them. Can they rise 
to Nehru’s heights? Is it to be with or without 
bitterness ? 
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THE MUDDLE IN MALAYA 


WE are a long way from seeing the end of the 

troubles in Malaya. Although the House of 
Lords has been informed that there has been ‘a 
modest and gradual, but steady and uninterrupted 
improvement in the situation’ everyone who 
understands Malayan affairs, knows that even 
when the guerillas and terrorists have been sup- 
pressed,.only the first step towards peace will 
have been taken. The whole country is in a state 


of unhappy turmoil, and it is no surprise that a . 


Royal Commission should now be spoken of. The 
real problem in Malaya is that the three races 
which inhabit the peninsula are at loggerheads; 
and they are all connected racially with hundreds 
of millions of people in adjacent territories. As a 
correspondent to the The Times writes: ‘The 
practical problem is how these races are going to 
live together without turning their country into 
an ulcer, poisoning nct merely their own unhappy 
lives, but those of over a thousand million people.’ 
The constitutional arrangements which have been 
inaugurated so painfully in Malaya are working 
without enthusiasm; and the proposals for evolv- 
ing a common nationality for all races who con- 
sider themselves Malayan, have got no further. 
To-day the Chinese and Indians are still not 
nationals, and this is a running sore in the 
whole body politic. Britain can be accused of 
many things in Malaya—it is said that she does 
not admit sufficient local men to administrative 
posts; that race discrimination still affects policy 
in many insidious ways; that she does not spend 
enough in Malaya ; that local interests are not con- 


Apologies 


There were so many printing errors in May Venture 
that we had thought of offering a prize to the reader 
who detected most! Trouble at the printing works was 
the main cause, and we can only plead our readers’ indul- 
gence. But a most sincere apology is due to Mr. E. F. 
Hitchcock, whom Venturer appeared to accuse (on p. 7) 
of receiving 51 per cent. on the profits of his sisal com- 
pany. As the figures given later showed, however, this 
should have been five per cent. only. The crowning insult 
to Mr. Hitchcock was that his initial was given as G, 
whereas we believe it is E. 

Another unfortunate error crept in on p. 12. The trade 
union figures refer to 1949 and not to 1940. 

From the wretched editor’s point of view it was most 
upsetting to find the last paragraph of the leading article 
Spotlight on Tanganyika, appearing as the first paragraph 
of Why is African Labour ‘ Ineffictent’ (p. 5). What was 
especially galling is that no one even seems to have 
noticed this particular muddle! 
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sulted while trade agreements are being made 
above their heads; that Malaya’s dollars are not 
returned for Malayan use. And, on the civil liber- 
ties side, there are accusations about the Emer- 
gency Regulations, the shooting of innocents and 
imprisonment without trial. No doubt there is 
some grain of truth in all these allegations, but 
none of them touch the real core of the problem— 
what is being done to build a nation in Malaya? 
Without that, all the well-meaning platitudes about 
guiding Malaya to responsible self-government 
within the Commonwealth, are not only meaning- 
less, but dangerous. 


(See extracts from an article by a Chinese Member of 
the Malay Federal Council on page 8.) 


A SORRY STORY 


[\ spite of the thrice-repeated request of the 
- United Nations that South-West Africa should 
be subject to international trusteeship, the world 
is now faced with the accomplished fact that this 
corner of Africa has been—to all intents and pur- 
poses—incorporated in the Union of South Africa. 
What makes this a particularly bitter pill to 
swallow are the terms of the South-West Africa 
Act which has now passed into law. It contains 
no provisions whatsoever for the representation 
of Africans and other non-Europeans. The 
arrangements are that South-West Africa will 
have a Legislative Assembly of its own, with 18 
members; it will also have six members in the 
House of Assembly in South Africa, and four 
Senators in the Union’s Upper House. Two of 
these Senators will be nominated by the Govern- 
ment, but the remaining representatives, whether 
in the Legislative Assembly of South-West Africa, 
or in the two Houses of the Union, will all be 
elected by 30,000 European voters. Attempts were 
made by liberal-minded people in the Union to 
have at least two Senators elected to represent 
the non-Europeans, but in vain. Dr. Malan argued 
that the non-European populations in South-West 
Africa differ very greatly, and that the largest 
group—the Ovambo—were backward people and 
did not ask for Parliamentary representation. It 
is extraordinarily difficult to know what more can 
be done by world opinion in this miserable affair. 
There have been many suggestions that the 
Union’s sovereignty over South-West Africa 
should be challenged at the International Court 
of Justice, it being by no means legally certain 
that South Africa can claim sovereignty at all. Is 
there any nation prepared to take the initiative? 


Set 


WHAT CAN BE DONE WITH THE CHIEFS? I. 


“By Marjorie Nicholson 


The following is the first of two articles on the position of Chiefs in West Africa. It 
summarises the general opinion df a Sub-Committee appointed by the Fabian Colonial Bureau to 
study this question in the light of constitutional developments now taking place in West Africa, 
but individual members of the Sub-committee do not necéssarily subscribe to all the views expressed 


in the articles. 


The Committee consisted partly of Africans, and partly of members of the Bureau 


Advisory Committee, with Mr. H. D. Hughes, M.P., in the Chair. 


N the Gold Coast and in Nigeria constitutional 

change vies with swollen shoot disease for con: 
sideration as West Africa’s most urgent problem. 
In Sierra Leone the new constitution still hangs 
fire, the obstacle being the difficulty of solving the 
problem which faces all three territories, that of 
the future of the chiefs. 


Chiefdom is not a uniform institution through- 
out West Africa, or even throughout the individual 
territories which compose it. Sierra Leone enjoys 
a plethora of chiefs, by contrast with Eastern 
Nigeria, where some districts appear to possess 
no acknowledged spokesman or ruler or leader who 
can represent the people as a whole. Some 
‘chiefs,’ like the Emirs of Northern Nigeria, are 
almost unchecked by popular organisation, while 
in Western Nigeria even influential rulers like the 
Alake of Abeokuta have found themselves sud- 
denly bereft of authority by organised action. No 
uniformity exists, but three extensive countries 
have to be administered and governed with some 
attempt at coherence, and consequently have to 
find some framework into which existing institu- 
tions can be fitted, while allowing for local diver- 
sity. 

The alternative solution would be to abolish the 
chiefs altogether, as incompatible with the modern 
world. Amongst educated Africans some ad- 
herents of this policy are to be found. It is argued 
that the chiefs are ignorant, illiterate, survivals of 
pagan days, appointed, controlled and manipulated 
by British officials, hostile to change and to the 
‘instruments of change of the growing class of 
young forward-looking literates. Yet it is a strik- 
ing fact that this school of thought seems to be los- 
ing ground. ‘ After all,’ the educated Africans are 
asking themselves, ‘are we not nationalist as well 
as progressive? Do we wish to destroy every- 
thing that we have, and accept “ western demo- 


cracy ” lock stock and barrel, with no adaptation to 
our own genius? As education advances will not 
the day come when chiefs will be educated men, 
as some already are, and will they not then be 
adequate symbols of the cultural and_ political 
heritage of their people, the outward and visible 
sign of the continuity of an African past with an 
African future? 


So it has already happened that the institution 
of chieftancy is being regarded in a new light. This 
is not to say that it is being accepted as it stands. 
The operation of the British system of indirect 
rule has undoubtedly resulted in many anomalies : 
chiefs have been vested, zws-d-vis their people, 
with powers and authority to which they were not 
previously entitled; officials have secured the 
appointment of their nominees as chiefs, thus pro- 
ducing constant succession disputes; some chiefs 
have been little more than tools of the administra- 
tion ; some have wielded political influence, but at 
the price of sitting side by side with non-chiefs 
in the Legislative Council. These things are not 
accepted: on the contrary, a picture is being 
painted of the chief of pre-British days as a demo- 
cratically elected and democratically controlled 
embodiment of his people. It is this chief, who 
bears a rather startling resemblance to the King 
of England, who is to survive into the era of repre- 
sentative democracy. 


Whether the conception is or is not historically 
accurate in its application to all parts of West 
Africa is beside the point. It has already developed 
an independent life of its own, and seems destined 
to play in West African history a part similar to 
that played in British constitutional development 
by the seventeenth century interpretation of 
Magna Carta. Throughout these articles, then, 
the chief of the future is envisaged as a democratic 
chief in a democratic West Africa. Constitutional 


_ machinery will be devised to give expression to 
the popular will, and this will be regarded as the 
unifying factor, not the administrative framework 
of indirect rule. Consequently, weight can be 
given to local variations—those people who do not 
want chiefs need not elect them. The example of 
_ the Commonwealth structure, flexible enough to 
include one or more republics, may well be a guide 
to West Africa in its task of making new political 
institutions which may have life and variety with- 
out succumbing to disruption. 


The chief who remains will have a part to play 
in both local and national life. The sub-committee 
recommended that chiefs should remain, and 
worked out a series of suggestions which might 
usefully be considered in discussions in West 
Africa, where the operative decisions should be 
made. 


Methods of selecting chiefs should be in accord- 
ance with local custom, based on kinship groups, 
hereditary selection from one particular family, or 
whatever custom prevails. Local custom will also 
determine, to some degree, the extent of a chief’s 
power in the locality, but his position in the 
national structure must be decided nationally, since 
it affects the whole country. 


Changing Position of the Chiefs 


Historically, the chiefs have combined political, 
judicial and religious leadership, and have held an 
important position economically as well. Their 
status and function must obviously be subject to 
considerable change as conditions change through- 
‘out West Africa—for example, some of their 
people may now be Christians or Moslems or even 

rationalists, and if this is so, their ritual functions 
cannot carry the same weight as before, though 
they may continue to be performed. Similarly, 
as economic development brings greater mobility 
in the population, the chief will come more and 
more to be regarded as a district, rather than a 
tribal, head. Men who are working away from 
their homes may still feel ties with their locality, 
but should not be denied any say in the affairs of 
_ the district of their adoption simply because they 
are ‘foreigners.’ ‘The committee therefore en- 
visaged the election of local councils by everybody 
in the district, though it was recognised that some 
time might elapse before the participation of 
‘ foreigners’ in such elections becomes effective. 
Where ‘foreigners’ wish to regain their land 
rights in their own home village, they should pay 
dues to the district council in that locality, rather 


than to the chief at home, as at present, but their 
political rights should be exercised in the district 
in which they live, and their claim to them should 
be determined by residence, not by origin. 


The composition of the local councils will vary 
from place to place. One suggestion was that in 
the Gold Coast a council consisting of the chief as 
head, the heads of the seven clans, and seven 
elected members might constitute a suitable local 
governing body. In rural areas the paramount 
chief might be head of the council, with some 
members sitting by virtue of their status as minor 
chiefs. It was agreed that in all areas means 
should be found of electing to the local councils 
some young educated men, though it was recog- 
nised that a secret ballot might not yet be possible 
in the rural areas. In the municipal areas, it was 
thought that there would be no difficulty in electing 
councils with or without chiefs as members, since 
in these areas the chiefs have lost the major part 
of their power already. It might be desirable for 
the paramount chief to be head of the council, 
particularly in a new municipality, but in this case 
he should be a ceremonial head, standing in rela- 
tion to his council, in much the same way as the 
King stands in relation to the Government in 
Britain. In the rural areas the paramount chief 
might be a real head, presiding over business meet- 
ings of the council, but in either case, no hard-and- 
fast rule should be made. 


Judicial Functions 


There was some division of opinion on the 
judicial functions of the chiefs, as some members 
of the committee felt that the chiefs should be 
regarded as the special guardianship of native 
custom. It was argued that chiefs could maintain 
their existing courts for dealing with such matters 
as minor land and family disputes, provided there 
were an appeal to a higher court. Alternatively, 
chief's tribunals might be abolished altogether, to 
be replaced by benches of magistrates composed 
of local elders, with the chiefs as chairmen. In 
either case, 1f fees were paid the system of pay- 
ment should be independent of the amount of fines 
levied. 


If such general principles as these were trans- 
lated into practice, the chiefs would continue to 
play their’ part as heads of their areas, without 
derogating from the democratic rights of their 
people. tow they should be fitted into a system 
of national government raises more complex pro- 
blems, which will be considered in the next article. 
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We live in a dangerous world, which is the only excuse 
for various repressive measures taking place in the 
Colonies, generally, on grounds of public security. Larger 
police budgets (Nigeria, Kenya), police reserves (Kenya), 
training in tear-gas and jiu-jitsu (Nigeria, Kenya), new 
methods of political intelligence (Mauritius), these are 
all summed up by the appointment of a police adviser 
to the Secretary of State. There are disturbing tendencies 
in other fields. Last autumn, the Uganda Press Law 
laid down a system of compulsory correction of false- 
hoods: now three amendments to the penal code make 
incitement a criminal offence, whether the act:is com- 
mitted or not, adds penalties against the crime of giving 
false information to officials, and checks the collection 
of funds for organisations—which do indeed give rise 
to ‘irregularities.’ A fourth amendment seems a sop 
to an older world, the abolition of corporal punishment 
for offences other than robbery or sexual. In Mauritius 
an old bill, originally introduced in 1947, has been given 
another reading, to ban for three years a journal publish- 
ing an article proved to be seditious, and to seize its 
press. Away in the Pacific, Fiji has followed the example 
of Uganda, and introduced a bill for press correction. 


* 


Sir Sydney Abrahams, the lawyer and former Olympic 
athlete, is visiting the Gold Coast, in the hope of building 
up a comprehénsive sports organisation, like the one he 
gave to Uganda in 1925, when founding an Athletic 
Association there, which now has 57 affiliated clubs. He 
will of course find considerable work already done in 
West Africa: inter-colonial football matches, boxing, 
athletics (where three British standards were recently 
achieved), tennis (where the Gold Coast recently thrashed 
Nigeria). In East Africa, Uganda has won the Gossage 
Cup for soccer, playing at home at Kampala before 10,000 
people. In Northern Rhodesia, a footbali league was 
established this year at Lusaka, with about twenty teams 
competing. The world knows of the achievement of the 
West Indies, especially of the Jamaican runners at the 
Olympics, and of the cricket last winter, when a crack 
team, including the phenomenal Walcott and Weekes, 
defeated All-India as well as Ceylon. The field of sport 
is above all a field for the great Negro and Bantu race; 
but sport has its devotees in the Far East as well, Malaya 
providing champions at badminton, while Hong-Kong 
goes in for soccer and basket-ball. And who has not 
heard of the bare-footed Rugger exponents from Tonga 
and Fiji? It is only when we see pictures of lovely 
Sinhalese ladies in perfect saris with heavy field glasses, 
and are told that they are ‘going into a huddle’ at the 
races, that we doubt the value of every aspect of Western 


sport. 
* 


The mailed fist and the velvet glove? We know the 
usual remarks that can be made about the last two para- 
graphs. But, reverting to the opening theme, do we really 
want to see everywhere repeated the situation in Cyprus, 
where the entire Central Committee of Akel, the local 
Communist Party, was purged, because it stood for self- 
government, now to be replaced by Union with Greece, 
Monarchist or Communist, for the time being it does not 
matter which? Or, in another small island, will we be 
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accused of taking sides if we quote an incident at the 
opening of the Trench Town building ~roject, mear King- 
ston, when a member of the Socialist Peoples National 
Party, was beaten up, and Ken Hill, the Trade Union 
leader assaulted, after the Bustamante Mayor had advised 
his followers the day before, from a balcony, to go 

“ prepared for everything’? ‘Take your black-jacks,’ he 
said, ‘ your razor blades, your machettes ’ (March 27th). 
Or will it be saidthat we are jaundiced if we take leave 
to doubt the explanation (official) that Jamaica Welfare 
Limited, the creation of the P.N.P. leader Norman 
Manley, is to be abolished at its own request, and taken 
over by a Government Social Welfare Commission, under 
the guidance of Mr. Bustamante? Nor (although these 
perhaps have little to do with the foregoing) are we very 
impressed by the news that the Daily Gleaner is to in- 
crease its advertising ratio to 60 per cent., so long as the 
price is raised to 2d., nor by the attack made by the Prime 
Minister on the proposal to nationalise the sugar industry. 


* 


Government development schemes, especially in Africa, 
continue to evolve, nearly always in an upward direction 
in the matter of costs. For instance, the 10-year plan 
for Nigeria, originally £55m., may well be £75m. The 
Uganda scheme has been recosted at £624 m., nearly 
double the original. Similarly for Nyasaland, at nearly 
£7 m. The details we cannot go into; vital though they 
are, their generalised description is too familiar and 
banausic; but it may be worth mentioning Zanzibar, 
which is working well ahead on the development of a 
coir-rope industry from the palm, as an alternative to the 
famous cloves, menaced by sudden death. Across the 
waters of the Indian Ocean, the Indo-Pacific Fisheries 
Council held its first meeting at Singapore. .. . But the 
real problem is to increase the interest of the local popula- 
tion, a problem symbolised, on the one hand, by a decision 
of the sisal industry to pass on to social welfare only 
£2 10s. of a price increase of £18 10s. a ton; and on the 
other, by the action of agitators in Kenya in turning the 
tribes against subsidised manure. On the wider scale, 
some kind of equation may have been found with the 
three new marketing-boards introduced recently for the 
staple agricultural industries of Nigeria, palm oil, ground- 
nuts and cotton. They will do for this produce ‘what the 
cocoa marketing board has been doing for cocoa in the 
last two years: that is to Say, fix a buying price with 
agencies up-country (many of whom include African 
firms), take possession at the ports, and market overseas 
at world prices, keeping the difference in prices to subsi- 
dise research, etc., and above all maintain a fair average 
internal price. (The Nigerian Cocoa Board made a profit 
of £9,621,867 on the last year.) That this money is really 
being used is shown in the Gold Coast, where large sums 
are being allocated to maintain the internal price at £100 


a ton, even though this is above the present world-price. 
All this may not be understood by the African peasant; 
for him, it is far more important to see European instruc- 
tors working with him side by side as has recently 
happened in Kenya, we are told with surprising results 
upon ‘inefficient ’ (or ‘ ineffective’) labour. The European 
concerned was a foreman, fresh from England. 


* 


Apart from Government, several recent items show 
purely African enterprise. In Nigeria, the Legislative 
Council has discussed a fund for education, mass and 
free, to range from ls. a head a year, to 20s., and so 
acquire up to £14m. ten years from now. On a smaller 
scale, it is the Co-op. at Ikot Ekpene, which sold £12,400 
of rafha last year, mainly in Britain. In the East, it 
seems mainly to be the Kavirondo peoples in Kenya, 
Nilotic and Bantu, who lead the way. The Luo Thrift 
and Trading Corporation Ltd., for example, in 1947 
opened a store at Maseno, and now plan a hotel at the 
lake-port of Kisumu, whose site was bought by hundreds 
of small subscribers in a fortnight. 


* 


All this is scarcely selfless labour, and the question of 
genuine public service, is the hardest of all to solve. 
The point has been raised sharply in Nigeria, where a 
report has recently been issued, which deals with private 
medical practice by Government doctors, an old complaint 
in those parts. The conclusion: that private practice 
should not be carried out on Government premises. The 
trouble is that there are very few doctors available 
already, they form a large proportion of the vacant posts 
(495) reported for Nigeria in the last number of Venture, 
while the general Colonial total is over 2,000. The 
Gold Coast Government was compelled to hold four 
scholarship students (two medical and two dental) to their 
bond, after they had announced their intention not to 
return from Britain; and there are even reports of 
students who have announced their (private) intention 
to fail in their examinations in order not to be held to 
their bond at all. Again, a debate in the Nigerian Legis- 
lative Council has drawn attention to the continuous 
problem of bribery among medical orderlies, who will not 
provide food or even injections unless their palms are 
suitably greased—and this despite posters on the walls, 
in the local language, and C.I.D. men sitting at the hospital 
gates. In Kenya there has been a recent strike of 
orderlies, refusing to carry out work with bed-pans. 


Then there are complaints from villagers who refuse 


to give up their land, much less their services, to look 
after the lepers, whom they continually try to have 
removed from their markets. There were not many 
outside Africans working at the Itu Leper Settlement on 
the Cross River, when it was burned down a few weeks 
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ago, after 20 years’ service by its founders the mission- 
aries, Dr. and Mrs. Macdonald. And for the new women’s 
wing built for the general hospital at Mulago in Uganda, 
founded nearly fifty years ago by Sir Albert Cook, there 
were almost no African subscriptions, despite a distribu- 
tion of over £7 m. for cotton, and a large back-pay among 
civil servants, 
* 


So far compass-points this month have been social and 
economic. There is a certain amount of political news, 
nearly all of it from Africa. Of the British administra- 
tion, at the top of the scale, Sir Edward Twining has 
succeeded Sir William Battershill as Governor of Tan- 
ganyika. The latter has been ill for a long time, and it 
may be for this reason that affairs there have lacked the 
consistency and unity of other territories. Sir Edward 
is a breezy personality, who belongs to the twentieth 
century, and may well bring about many changes. At 
the other end of the scale, it appears that in Northera 
Rhodesia only two administrators have retired at 45, as 
was allowed under the Devonshire Report—it would be 
interesting to have details from other areas. So far as 
the politicians are concerned, Dr. Azikiwe in Nigeria 
wanted to know if Government still accept Indirect Rule. 
A cautious reply declared that there was no conflict with 
Lugard’s old principles, although the functions of local 
government have greatly changed. It seems that the posi- 
tion varies from region to region, depending on local 
problems. For instance, the last months have seen the 
removal, by Administration, of an Emir (Lafiagi) in 
Northern Nigeria, and a Chief (Mwinilunga) in Northern 
Rhodesia. In Eastern Nigeria, the introduction of a 
complete European system of local government is being 
questioned; and only 300 people took the trouble to vote 
in the new municipality of Port Harcourt. In Sierra 
Leone, the new Governor, Sir George Beresford Stooke, 
has come out for educated commoners in Protectorate 
Councils, thus reversing previous regimes, which upheld 
Chiefs, very few of whom are literate. In Uganda, some 
of the present troubles are due to changes in local govern- 
ment. In Kenya, local District Councils met to set up a 
general system while British local government experts 
are lecturing in the Sudan. In Northern Rhodesia, it is 
still the new wine in old bottles, like the Lunda Native 
Authority, who have a progressive young president, Chief 
Kazembe. His country on the Luapula, an area of fishers 
and traders, have divided themselves into the new parish 
system. ‘The traditional authority is responsible for two 
large mixed schools, built, like other houses, of Kimberley 
brick by the people themselves, and this year they are 
introducing a local tax of 2s. 6d. and enforcing dog- 
licences. For Northern Rhodesia as a whole, 298 Native 
Courts tried 60,000 cases in 1948, a considerable difference 
from territories further south. 


* 


Mr. Sanger, who wrote from Fort Portal on the possi- 
bility of fighting swollen shoot by the biological control 
of mealy-bugs by parasites, will be glad (or sorry) to 
learn that the Gold Coast authorities know of this method, 
in particular perhaps of Californian precedents, but that 
West African conditions are not sufficiently favourable 
to achieve the same results, 
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COLONIAL OPINION... 


The Bandits’ Trump Card 


By Mr. Tan Siew Sin, Member of the Federal 
Council 


It is now clear that the men who planned the present 
campaign of terrorism had only one primary objective 
in view and that was the building up of a solid wall of 
hatred between the ruler—the British—and the ruled, 
especially the Chinese. . . 


These men foresaw that the indiscriminate slaughter 
of Europeans would provoke a wave of hysteria, would 
result in repressive measures, such as imprisonment with- 
out trial, banishments, the imposition of the death penalty 
for the carrying of arms or ammunition, and military 
operations in the squatter areas. 


They knew that, in the course of operations, it was 
inevitable that innocent people would suffer, and the more 
innocent Europeans they could kill the more lasting and 
solid would be this hatred. They realised that if they 
could compel the British to use methods as repressive as 
those adopted by the Japanese, their job would have been 
well and truly done. 


If one looks back through history, one will see that 
once a colonial Government has to imprison without trial, 
the rule of that Government should end in the forsee- 
able future. The British Government imprisoned without 
trial for the first time in India in 1922. In 1947, 25 years 
later, India had slipped away from British rule. . . 


The fact that the military and police in their operations 
against the terrorists will inevitably and unavoidably 
have to inflict suffering or death on the innocent is the 
strongest card, in fact the trump card, in the hands of 
the terrorist leaders. That, aided by the clamour of 
certain sections of the European community for more and 
better repressive measures against those who they say 
are not ‘for them,’ will ensure that the wall of hatred 
will become higher with each day that passes. When 
this stage is reached—it probably has been reached now— 
the conditions created by the situation will, of themselves, 
ensure the extension and building up of that wall of 
hatred. Killings are followed by counter-killings, burn- 
ings are followed by counter-burnings, thus producing 
more killings and more counter-killings, more burnings 
and more counter-burnings, and so on... 


There is no indication yet that Government realises 
that this is not only a military but a political problem, 
and that what is also needed is a political counter-offen- 
sive. It has even turned down the suggestion of an 
amnesty. It can see no connection between the present 
trouble and the Federation of Malaya Agreement, and it 
will certainly veto the idea of a Royal Commission just 
now. Yet, in my opinion, what is needed immediately is 
a Royal Commission from the United Kingdom. . . 


With regard to the political solution, it is generally 
realised now that there can be no lasting solution without 
the active co-operation of the Chinese community as a 
whole, and the Chinese community cannot be expected 
to be enthusiastically co-operative when they are told 
they are aliens and have no rights in this country. 


You cannot have it both ways. The immediate adop- 
tion of the Malayan Union citizenship provisions or some- 
thing similar, which would automatically make citizens 


of all those who have resided in this country for a certain 
length of time, would have a tonic effect on the Chinese 
community. 


The formation of a Council of Ministers appointed by 
the High Commissioner consisting of Malay, Chinese and 
other Asian leaders, having the confidence of the popula- 
tion, would have a greater appeal than most expect. One 
should remember that actions taken by leaders, who belong 
to the same race as those whom the actions would affect 
most, would be better received and better understood than 
if taken by leaders of an alien race. 

Extracts from an article in The Malaya Tribune, 
January 28, 1949, 


A Forgotten People 
The Macusis of British Guiana 


(From a Correspondent in British Guiana) 


From all the islands of the West Indies, other than 
Dominica, the Indians have disappeared—the manner of 
their going is not of any credit to the European peoples. 
In British Guiana a number of Amerindians, as they are 
now being called, remain. About 16,000 people composed 
of some ten ‘nations’ survive and represent a grave 
problem to all who have their interest at heart. They 
are scattered over the Colony, for the main part in tiny 
settlements each with its own language. ‘the number 
of Amerindians had steadily declined, for they are very 
susceptible to ‘imported’ diseases and have very little 
resistance, but recently there has been a promise of 
improvement and numbers are increasing. 


One of these nations, the Macusis, is now in danger of 
unjust treatment. From time immemorial they have lived 
in the savannahs of the interior. ‘hey are now cut in 
half by the frontier of Brazil and Guiana. In spite of 
wars between them and the more aggressive Caribs, in 
spite of slave-raiding parties from Brazil, and in spite 
of the introduction of malaria, small-pox, T.B. and 
venereal disease, these people have survived and to-day 
number about 2,000 in British Guiana. ‘They have their 
own language, an involved and difficult one, and many of 
the men speak either English or Brazilian or both. They 
are a fairly small, light-skinned, good-looking people, 
extremely good at manual work of a skilled kind, are fine 
hunters and cattle men. They can still build a good house 
without using one nail. 


‘Towards the end of the last century a Mr. Melville 
came into the country, married among the Indians and 
began the ranching industry. Cattle at that time were 
sold into Brazil, but largely through Melville a cattle trail 
was cut to the coast, and down that trail all the cattle 
are driven. It is probable, however, that all beef will 


- soon be sent this way. Most of the savannahs are now 


divided among the children of Mr. Melville, and the 
Rupununi Development Company which took over his 
ranch. ‘there are three small Indian reserves. The 
ranchers have grazing permits of 50 square miles or more, 
held on a yearly lease for which they pay $15. About 
12 ranchers hold by far the most of the grazing (they are 
not supposed to interfere with Indians grazing on the same 
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permit) while some 400 Wapisians and 300 Macusi 
families have very little grazing indeed. It has been sug- 
gested by the Evans’ Report! and by the Governor in a 
message to the Legislative Council that the Macusis be 
Rr to go to Karasabai—a reservation on the river 
reng. 


All who have knowledge of this reservation are agreed 
that it is most unsuitable—fishing and hunting are very 
Poor, grass lands are good but very small, leaf and timber 
for houses almost non-existent, and the opinion of the 
Macusis is absolutely against it. Attempts may be made 
to persuade them to go with gifts of cattle, improved 
social services, etc. All who are interested must be on 
the watch against any attempt to make them ‘ uncomfort- 
able’ where they are—a poll tax, tax on their cattle or 
limitation of the number of cattle they keep. 


The Macusis have never been defeated in war and have 
at no time surrendered their claims to the land on which 
they live, either to the Dutch or the English. Through 
thoughtlessness more than anything else, a situation has 
arisen in which it is hard to see a solution that will not 
cause injustice to either the ranchers (who for the main 
part are half-Indians) or to the Indians. 


One Government suggestion that must be resisted is 
the appointment of captains or headmen by Government— 
in the past the people have chosen their own. From the 
first one has been conscious of the lack of trained anthro- 
pologists here to help in solving problems. The Evans’ 
Report in particular is gravely unjust to the Macusis, 
based as it was on mainly second-hand information. The 
Indians of all ‘nations’ have suffered by being put in the 
care of busy men—until recently the Protector of Indians 
was Commissioner of Lands and Mines (some members 
of his staff did very excellent work very often in their 
own time, but there was no agreed policy)—now the 
office is joined to the Commissioner of the Interior, a very 
busy man indeed with a very tiny staff. The time has 
come when there should be a whole-time Director of 
Indian Affairs with his own trained staff. District Com- 
missions are too busy to deal with these peoples as they 
should. 


1 The British Guiana and British Honduras Settlement 
Commission, 1948. Cmd. 7533. 


SALUTE TO A STATESMAN 


(Supreme in Southern Rhodesia.) 


Hail! Wilful, wayward, would-be Federator 
Questing Dominion South of the Equator ! 
Hail! Anti-Democrat, and Race Frustrator ! 


Remember. You have but yourself to blame, 
If you have earned yourself an evil name, 
By Race Frustration’s wrongs, and guilt, and shame! 


If Africa, your poor and weak relation— 

Loathing your proud laws of discrimination— 
Should, as with one voice, veto Federation— 

Will not your own turn come to taste Frustration? 


Arthur Shearly Cripps. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


To the Editor-of Venture. 
Sir, 


I notice in Compass Points for February a reference 
to Welensky. I do not know, neither do I care who 
‘Venturer’ may be, but I am wondering if he knows 
anything about the Northern Rhodesian Legislative 
Council? To call Welensky a virtual dictator is to demon- 
strate that Venturer knows very little if anything about 
the majority of the people on the Legislative Council. 


With regard to the reference to race hatred, you may 
be interested to know that in the Legislative Council in 
November last, Welensky, reporting on the African Con- 
ference, said, ‘I did say, and I repeat here for the benefit 
of the people of this country, that as far as Northern 
Rhodesia is concerned, we cannot and do not want an 
influx of immigrants into this country of so low a stan- 
dard that it is likely to prevent the rise of the indigenous 
people of this country. ... There is a special responsibility 
i} os African to see that he is raised to a better standard 
of life. 


With regard to Goodwin, I read somewhere that owing 
to ill-health he had retired from the mines, and had 
taken up farming somewhere near Lusaka... . 


Yours, 


A. Dalgleish. 


(Venturer writes: Mr. Welensky speaks with many 
voices. His organ, the Northern News, publishes car- 
toons showing African M.L.C.s dressed up as ‘nigger- 
minstrels,’ his supporter l’Ange had a segregation plat- 
form, his discussions with Malan in January are said to 
have included the possibility for a United States of 
Southern Africa. This, no doubt, is at least partly the 
price of being ‘ virtual dictator’ in the largest European 
centre, the Copper-belt, with an increasing Afrikaner 
population. I was wrong about the details of Goodwin’s 
‘ousting,’ but indispositions are frequently political, and 
his elimination as a force cannot be denied.) 


Activities of the Bureau 


Miss Marjorie Nicholson, As- 
sistant Secretary of the Bureau, 
has left for Nigeria on a three 
months’ adult education tour, 
on behalf of the University of Oxford Delegacy for 
Extra-Mural Studies. Her headquarters will be in 
Enugu, and she will be organising classes on constitu- 
tional history in the Eastern Provinces. Miss Nicholson 
will return to the Bureau in October. 


* * * 


, A new book by Rita Hinden, 
Empire and Umpire and After, is now due 
After to appear. It is a study of 

British imperialist attitudes 
throughout the centuries, beginning with seventeenth 
century Mercantilism, and ending with a discussion of the 
new association of nations now evolving out of the old 
imperialist relationships. The published price is 12s. 6d.; 
publication date, June 28, pre-publication offer at 10s. 6d. 
(including postage) is available to members of the Fabian 
Society, Colonial and International Bureaux. 


Tour in 
Nigeria 


Sul 


Guide to Books 


The African Mandates in World Politics 


By Rayford W. Logan. (Public Affairs Press. 
Washington. $3.) 


This is a long duplicated document, telling the story 
of Germany’s demand for the return of the African 
_ Colonies, in the inter-war years, and of the reactions of 
the great Powers to this demand. As a straightforward 
story it is interesting enough, and Dr. Logan has col- 
lected an immense mass of material—extracts from news- 
papers, public speeches, Parliamentary debates, trials of 
war criminals, and so on. But the thesis running through 
this account, and expressed strongly in the preface, is 
disquieting and inacceptable—at least to this reviewer. 
It is that the only interest the colonial Powers have in 
Africa is a strategic one; that all the development plans 
are designed solely ‘for strengthening their hold’; and 
that this interest will deter the administering authorities 
from promoting the independence of the Trust Terri- 
tories. Not only that, but Dr. Logan is convinced that 
the Germans are about to emerge once again into colonial 
claims which ‘ will further complicate the already strained 
relations between the West and the Soviet Union.’ Indeed 
the book ends with the sinister sentence, ‘As this final 
paragraph is being written . . . Hjalmer Schacht, the 
strongest advocate of the recovery of the former German 
Colonies, has been freed by a German court’! There are 
bogeys enough in Africa at the moment without raising 
this one again. 

Roo: 
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Why Our Children Die. Causes and Suggestions 
»for Prevention of Infant Mortality in West 
Africa. 
By Sanya Dojo Onabamiro, B.Sc. (Manchester), 
F.L.S. (Methuen, 8s. 6d.) , 


The author of this scientific treatise comes from the 
Ijebu Province of Nigeria and holds a post at the Univer- 
sity College of Ibadan. He has the rare advantage of 
knowing both African secret customs and modern scien- 
tific methods. He examines both in relation to some of 
the main changes in attitude to childbirth, infant mortality 
and status of women brought about by the impact of 
the Western world on the African way of life. The 
problem of adaptation to change, always and everywhere 
difficult, is not being tackled by Government and African 
leaders. Meanwhile there is a high rate of infant 
mortality and a shocking amount of preventible disease 
and suffering among women and children. The last 
chapter of the book discusses what can and should be 
done without delay. It is an impassioned call for action, 
addressed to the British Government, the four West 
African Governments and ‘the enlightened section of 
the African community.’ : 


Dictionary of the Hausa Language 
By Major R. C. Abraham, M.A., and Malan Mai 
Kano. (Published by the Crown Agents for the 
Colonies.) 
A beautifully-produced dictionary, the outcome of 
twenty-three years devoted by Major Abraham to the 
study of Hausa. No price is given. 


Some Problems of Anthropological Research in 
Kenya Colony 
By I. Schapera. (Oxford University Press. 2s. 6d.) 


The request for this research work and the preparation, 
publication and modest price of the subsequent Report 
provide arm encouraging example of co-operation. Thanks 
are due to Professor Schapera, the Colonial Social Science 
Council, the Government of Kenya, the Colonial Office, 
the International African Institute and Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. The usefulness of this Report extends beyond 
the borders of Kenya. It will be an inspiration to en- 
lightened Europeans and Africans in other parts of 
Africa, and a guide to the kind of research that needs to 
be undertaken. 


Equipping Africa 
Educational Development in British Colonial Africa. 
By L. J. Lewis. (Edinburgh House Press. 1s.) 


No brief note can do more than stress the importance 
of this pamphlet in which history of the past and pro- 
blems of the present, in the field of African education, 
are outlined with knowledge and spiritual insight. Africa, 
“where all types of society are in an almost complete 
state of flux’ urgently needs the help and guidance of 
a large body of qualified teachers with a strong sense 
of vocation. The responsibility of Britain ‘is now clearly 
defined in our intention to equip the African for self- 
government in the shortest possible time.’ 


Colour: The Problem of Racial Discriminations 
By Allen Birtwhistle. (Edinburgh House Press. 9d.) 


The author of this Christian Focus pamphlet appeals 
to British people to care more about what goes on in their 
midst and to protest against all manifestations of racial 
discrimination. He relies mainly on the influence of an 
informed public opinion to overcome colour prejudice 
with its injustice, cruelty and dangerous hysteria. ‘It 
is our plain duty as Christians to work for a vast increase 
in the size of that group of people who have seen the 
injustice of racial discrimination and who will not rest 
until the situation is amended.’ 


Africa Emergent 
By W. M. Macmillan. (Penguin Books. 2s. 6d.) 


_A revised and expanded edition of the book first pub- 
lished by Professor Macmillan in 1938. He has added 
an Appendix on The Union of South Africa, concluding 


with the warning, ‘The Union can and must do better 


justice than Apartheid to its own considerable achieve- 
ments as the pioneer of civilisation in Africa.’ 


Introducing West Africa 
1948 Edition. (H.M.S.O. 1s. 6d.) 


An illustrated booklet giving ‘accurate, concise and 
readable’ information about Gambia, Sierra Leone, Gold 
Coast and Nigeria, 

DID: 
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Parliament 


Windward and Leeward Islands: Electoral Reform. 
In_ reply to a question on electoral reforms Mr. Rees- 
Williams stated that the Governors of the two Colonies 
had been informed that adult suffrage should be intro- 
‘duced at the next elections to the Legislative Councils; 
that the right to vote should be subject to a simple literacy 
‘test; that he agreed to the removal of property qualifica- 
‘tions for candidates, subject to further examination of 
the present arrangements for the deposits which candi- 
‘dates are required to make. Establishment of wholly 
elected legislatures had been deferred for the present 
“(April 7.) , 


Trade Unionism in Nyasaland. Mr. H. D. Hughes 
tasked what steps have been taken to encourage the 
development of trade unionism; how many trade unions 
exist in that territory; and if he would consider the early 
appointment of a trade union adviser. Mr. Rees-Williams 
said that a Trade Unions and Trade Disputes Ordinance 
was enacted in 1944, and so far one trade union of motor 
transport workers had been registered. No appointment 
of a trade union adviser had yet been made, but considera- 
tion would be given to the appointment of such an officer. 
{April 13.) 


Malaya: Police Warnings and Shooting. Mr. Emrys 
‘Hughes asked what fresh instructions he had given to 
the police with regard to the shooting of women. Mr. 
Rees-Williams said that the regulations authorising the 
use of fire-arms in effecting arrests or preventing escapes 
already required clear warnings to be given before fire 
was opened. It was not practicable to discriminate in this 
matter between men and women. To do so might facili- 
tate the escape of women who were themselves bandits, 
or were suspected of assisting the bandits in their mur- 
derous activities. One of the women killed on February 
23 was in uniform and armed. On April 20 the hands of 
another woman were blown off by a grenade which she 
was in the act of throwing at a police control. (April 27.) 


Aden Town Plan. Mr. Skeffington asked why the 
town plan had still not been implemented, whether he was 
aware of the lack of water-borne drainage and the in- 
sanitary conditions of much of the town. The reply was 
* that development was proceeding on a considerable scale 
both in residential and light industrial zones, but it could 
not be agreed that much of the town of Aden was in an 
insanitary condition, the general health of the populatied 
being good. Replying to a supplementary question eriquir- 
ing as to whether he was aware that in the tuberculosis; 
hospital, 40 men were lying on the floor, Mr. Rees-, 
Williams said he would look into the matter. (April 27.) 


Riots in Uganda. Mr. Sorensen asked whether the 
Secretary of State had further information on recent. 
disturbances; how many were arrested and sentenced; 
and for what charges. Mr. Creech Jones said that no 
incidents had been reported since May 4. The Com- 
missioner inquiring into the disturbances woutd shortly 
commence work. 1,435 persons were arrested; 60 persons 
had been sentenced by May 14. The charges included 
rioting after proclamation, arson, looting, assaulting the 
police and the possession of stolen property. The Chiett 
Justice was making special arrangements to expedite the: 
disposal of cases in Kampala. (May 18.) : 


-for the training of African Agricultural 
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Kenya: Labour Efficiency Survey. Mr. J. Hynd 
asked whether the Secretary af State had considered the 
references in the Survey concerning grave discontent 
among African workers as a result of continued colour 
discrimination, grievances concerning alienation of land 
and lack of opportunities for advancement; and what 
steps it was proposed to take in these matters in the light 
of this survey. Mr. Rees-Williams stated that the Report 
was under consideration by the East African High Com- 
mission and the East African Governments, and their 
observations were awaited. In a supplementary, Mr. 
Hynd urged the advisability of setting up a joint Anglo- 
African Commission to inquire into the possibility of 
removing or modifying this race discrimination. Mr. 
Rees-Williams said he would put the suggestion to the 
Secretary of State. (May 4.) 


Alienation of Crown Lands in Kenya. Mr. Skinnard 
asked the Secretary of State where, in Kenya, the 384,000 
acres of Crown Lands offered for alienation were 
situated ; and whether he had approved the alienation in 
view of the urgent need for the resettlement of con- 
siderable numbers of the native African population. Mr. 
Rees-Williams said: ‘I feel sure that the Secretary of 
State would approve the arrangements proposed by the 
Kenya Government to bring into more effective use this 
land which is in North Laikipia within the settled area 
and can only be used economically for large-scale ranch- 
ing. (May 4.) 

Mauritius: Consultation with Teachers’ Unions. In 
reply to Mr. J. Rankin Mr. Rees-Williams said that con- 
sultations between the Government and the Government 
Teachers’ Unions had been in progress since March 31. 
Mr. Rankin then pointed out that a protest meeting had 
been held in April against the inadequacy of the scales 
and the fact that they had been imposed without consul- 
tation. 

West African Cocoa Research Institute. Mr. 
Sorensen asked the Secretary of State what action had 
been taken to increase the staff and facilities of the Insti- 
tute, as recommended by the expert commission four 
months ago. Mr. Rees-Williams replied that require- 
ments had been formulated by the managing committee 
of the Institute and urgent action had been taken here 
and in the Gold Coast to meet them. A number of tech- 
nicians had been sent out and been engaged locally ; build- 
ings would take a considerable time to be erected. 
(May 4.) 

Northern Rhodesian Development Plan. Mr. T. 
Reid asked for a statement on the results of the policy 
adopted in 1947 of overhauling the 10-year development 
plan in Northern Rhodesia and making the country self- 
supporting in foodstuffs. In reply Mr. Rees-Williams 
listed a number of measures that had been taken includ- 
ing a guaranteed price for maize grown by European 
farmers to be declared at the beginning of the season; 
payment of a uniform price for maize to African farmers 
within the Maize Control Board area, whether on or off 
the line of rail; a grant of a bonus to African farmers 
certified as farming on approved lines; assistance to 
farmers to obtain heavy machinery; legislation to prevent 
the sale of immature and breeding stock; a scheme of 
financial loans up to £1,500 to new settlers; and a school 
Instructors. 
May 4. 
(May +.) 59 


THESE COLONIES! 
All Our Fault! 


Bemoaning the fact that Kenya is over-indulging in 


education and the production of semi-trained workers 
by spending over 10 percent. of the budget on education, 
a correspondent in the East African Standard, Nairobi, 
writes :— 

“ Now that the Fabian Society is a more powerful 
organisation than the British Empire, the ideals of 
the former are of more importance than the security 
of the latter, and the mass production of discontented 
ineffectives will continue. Proportionate to this pro- 
duction will be the rise in crime. Let us, therefore, 
be sensible, and while fomenting the crime with one 
hand, equally provide for its control with the other. 
For this we need more Police, and better roads on 
which these Police can move. With no permission 
whatsoever to do so, I move that the Educational 
Estimate be reduced by half a million pounds, and 
that this sum be re-alloted as to a quarter of a million 
back to the Police and the Public Works.’ 


The Most Fearful Threat 


At a public meeting, attended by over 100 people at 
the Thika Club, Kenya, Major Delap said :— 


‘TI consider that the institution of trade unions in 
this country constitutes the most fearful threat of 
all. I have been here for over twenty years and I 
have no differences with my labour, and I don’t want 
any relations with them altered in any way.’ 


Major Delap then proposed a resolution that the meeting 
consider the institution of trade unions in Kenya ‘as 
utterly premature and calls upon Government to leave 
employers and employees in the greatest possible freedom.’ 
Mr. Webb supported the resolution and said, “ Once 
you get trade unions here you will get agitation.” 


Appropriate Pay 


In the Annual Report for 1947 of the Prisons Service 
of Northern Rhodesia it is recorded that at a prison 
where the kindly gaoler had been to much trouble to 
arrange a game of football for his charges, one team, 
deeming football to be work, ‘asked for appropriate pay.’ 


From Corona, April, 1949. 
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